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THE HISTORY OF THE EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS/' 



By the REV. E. L. CUTTS, B.A. 




E have seen that persons of distinction used to 
wear an embroidered toga, the toga ftratexta, 
or a f>allium of similar richness ; it was the 
custom for the emperor to send such a.f>allium 
as a robe of honour to, consuls and governors 
of provinces. It was usual for these officers, 
on their accession to office, to have an ivory 
diptych carved with a full-length sitting-portrait of themselves 
on one leaf; many of these ivories have been preserved, and 
afford us a series of representations of this robe of honour. 
We find that (like the orarium) it gradually diminished in size, 
till nothing but the broad ornamental border was left, which was 
folded about the neck and shoulders ; it was no longer an 
article of dress, but only a badge of distinction ; just as the 
epaulettes of an officer in the army are all that is left of the full 
armour of a mediaeval knight; or the mediaeval hood is still 
worn by university graduates, but only as an honorary badge. 
But the Christian emperors used to send this honorary ^allium 
to certain of the chief rulers of the Church also, in complimentary 
recognition of their high office. The patriarchs in time took 
upon themselves to grant this distinction to others. In the East 
it came to be conferred on every bishop ; in the West the Roman 
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Fig. 



-Bishop and Clergy of Sixth Century : Church of S. Vitalis, 
Ravenna. 



patriarch conferred it only on metropolitans. Among the medi- 
aeval encroachments of Rome on the liberties of the other 
churches was this, it assumed that no metropolitan was at 
liberty to exercise his jurisdiction until he had received this token 
of recognition from the Roman see. In the woodcut the pall 
appears in the shape which it retained ever after, and in which 
it is still seen in the heraldic bearings of our own archbishops of 
Canterbury and York. 

Our next woodcut (Fig. i) is from one of the mosaics of the 
Church of St. Vitalis, in Ravenna, and is of the sixth century, pro- 
bably a little later in the century than the last illustration. The 
whole picture represents the Emperor Justinian sitting on his 
throne, with some personages on his right hand with whom we 
are not concerned, and this group of three ecclesiastics on his left. 

* Continued from page 27. 



The name inscribed over one of them tells us it is intended to re- 
present St. Maximianus, Patriarch of Constantinople ; the others, 
by their costume and the implements they bear, are identified as at- 
tendant-clergy. The figure of Maximianus bears a strong general 
resemblance to that of Felix in the last cut. There are many other 
representations of bishops of about the same period at Rome and 
Ravenna, and they all have a similar general likeness. He 
wears the tunic, planeta, and pall. The white tunic has the 
two narrow stripes from the shoulder to the feet with which the 
tunic was ornamented from the earliest ages, and has be- 
sides three narrow lines of purple round the margin of the 
sleeves. The planeta is here seen falling to its full length on 
one side, and hiding the left arm ; the right handholds a jewelled 
cross. The ecclesiastic on his left is vested in a long tunic with 
wide surplice-shaped sleeves, and holds a book with jewelled 
cover. In the majority of the representations of bishops of this 
period, the bishop himself bears the book. On his left is another 
similar figure, holding a censer. Maximianus is bald, the other 
two are tonsured ; it is probable that they represent an at- 
tendant-deacon and sub-deacon. These vestments continued in 
universal use, with little or no change of shape, down to the 
ninth century. 

The amount of space and of illustration at our disposal does 
not admit of our multiplying examples ; but the reader who 
desires it may find a number of others in the Chevalier de Rossi's 
"Roma Sotteranea," in Mr. J. H. Parker's "Mosaic Pictures 
in Rome and Ravenna," and also in 
the Rev. W. B. Marriott's "Vestiarium 
Christianum." 

Our former illustrations have all been 
taken from the Western church. To show 
the perfect similarity of costume through- 
out the Church, we give an illustration 
(Fig. 2) from the Eastern church, taken 
from a Greek MS. of the tenth or eleventh 
century, a Menologium which was ex- 
ecuted for the Emperor Basil. The pic- 
ture represents the council called the 
Seventh General Council. The Emperor 
sits in the middle presiding, and on each 
side of him is a row of bishops, all in the 
same habits. The one in our woodcut is 
the bishop who sits on the emperor's left 
hand. He wears the alb, the full planeta, 
and the pall, with which by this time we UuMlllllllH^TOte^ 
are becoming familiar, In this picture the Fig% 2t _ Eastern Bishop: 
planetas are apparently made of silk, and Tenth Century. 

are of different colours — most of them of 

black embroidered with gold; that of the figure on the king's 
right hand, who probably represents the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, is of lilac-purple. We have described the vest- 
ments by their Roman names ; but the Greeks would have 
called the tunic a sticharza, the planeta a f>helonion y and the 
pall an omof>horwn. The Greek Church we know is very 
tenacious of all its usages, and its clergy to this day wear the 
same vestments, of the same shapes, with the same names. 

We come to our own branch of the Church for the next 
example. The magnificent MS. Benedictional of St. Ethelwold, 
executed at Winchester about A.D. 963 — 964, and now in the 
possession of the Duke of Devonshire, contains several interest- 
ing illustrations of our subject. The pictures of this MS. have 
been engraved in outline in the twenty-fourth volume of the 
" Archaeologia," and it is from these engravings that our know- 
ledge of them is derived. Plate iii. gives a group of confessors, 
with St. Benedict in the middle. He wears the tunic, with an 
ornamental band round its lowest margin, and over that the stole 
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with square fringed ends ; over that a dalmatic enriched with 
embroidery and with an ornamented border ; over that is a very 
long and full planeta, or chasuble, as by this time it was called, 
with an embroidered band round the opening for the neck and 
extending down the front of the robe. The right hand is covered 
by the robe, but the left hand is disengaged and holds a book. 
Over all he wears a pall of the modern shape of a collar falling 
low on the shoulders, with a long end in front (and another, not 
seen, behind) embroidered with crosses. The crown on his head 
is not part of his clerical costume, but is the heavenly crown 
allotted to a confessor. Instead of this we have, however, 
selected from Plate xxix. of the same MS. a simpler type of cos- 
tume. This figure (Fig. 3) wears the alb with an ornamental band 




Fig. 3.— Saxon Bishop : latter part of Tenth Century. 

at the bottom, a long stole reaching nearly to the ankles, and 
the chasuble with an ornamental band round the neck and down 
the front ; both hands are disengaged from the folds of the robe, 
which has the effect of drawing it up, and making it hang in a 
kind of point in front. We see here for the first time the maniple 
hanging over the left arm. This vestment was originally a 
napkin, and was intended for use ; but by this time it had shared 
the fate of the orarium and the pall, and had been reduced to a 
merely ornamental and symbolical band. 

Another fine illustration of a Saxon Archbishop* (it is intended 
to represent St. Dunstan) may be found in the Cotton MS. 



* Engraved in Marriott's " Vcstiarium Christianum." 



(Claudius A iii.) in the British Museum. He wears the alb and 
stole, pink dalmatic slit up the sides, a cloth of gold chasuble 
of the full ancient shape, pall, mitre, and gloves, very fully 
detailed by a careful draughtsman. Still another good illus- 
tration of the tenth century, Abbot Elfhoth, in alb, dalmatic and 
ample chasuble, and an attendant deacon, in alb and dalmatic, 
bearing the Abbot's staff, is in the Harleian MS. 2908, in the 
British Museum.* 

The Bayeux tapestry gives us a representation of Archbishop 
Stigand, in an alb and chasuble which is short and pointed in 
front, but which falls long and square in shape behind. Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux, is represented, on his seal, in a similar cha- 
suble, f A mosaic of about the same date, in the church of 
S. Clemente, at Rome, representing St. Clement at the altar, 
shows him in a chasuble of precisely similar shape 4 In a 
twelfth- century Psalter in the .British Museum (Nero C iv.) 
are some bishops in chasubles, which are similarly short in front 
and down to the heels behind. § The effigy of Abbot Andrew, in 
Peterborough Cathedral, who died A.D. 1199, shows him in alb, 
tunic, and large plain ample chasuble of the earliest shape. 

Shortly after, however, we find the shape of the chasuble had 
become that which it continued to be, with slight changes, down 
to the end of the mediaeval period. That preserved at Sens, said 
to have been worn by Thomas a Becket, enables us to describe 




Fig. 4 — English Bishop : Twelfth Century. 

the pattern. || Take a semicircular piece of cloth, fold it in 
two, sew the straight edges together, leaving a place for the 
head to pass through, and the result will be a conical chasuble. 
It was made of any material, from (probably) linen up to cloth 
of gold, and was often adorned with embroidery, and with 
borders and stripes of ornamental work; but it seems always 
in the pictures and sculptures to be sufficiently flexible ' to 
fall into graceful folds. We give a simple example (Fig. 4) of 
the end of the twelfth century from a MS. in the possession of 
Sir William Lawson, Bart.^f It is of a bishop in plain alb, stole, 
dalmatic, chasuble, a new vestment called an amyce round 
the neck, mitre, and pastoral staff. A very fine example, of the 
end of the thirteenth century, will be found in a MS. Psalter in the 
British Museum, marked Royal 2 A xxii. The MS. is a small 
quarto, and the illumination occupies the whole of one of the blank 
leaves of vellum towards the end of the book. The unusual 
size of the illumination has led the artist to work out his 
subject in much more than common detail. The whole of the 



* Engraved in Rock's " Hierurgia," p. 447. 

+ Engraved in the " Pictorial History of England," vol. i., p. 561. 

% Marriott's " Vestiarium Christianum," plate xliii. 

\ Engraved in Shaw's " Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages." 

|| Engraved in Dr. Rock's " Church of our Fathers," vol. i., p. 322. 

11 This is engraved in the "Pictorial History of England," vol. i., p. 534. 
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pontifical vestments are shown, the embroidered shoes — or 
rather boots, for they extend up the leg, — the alb with its 
apparel, the fringed tunicle (no stole is visible), the embroidered 
dalmatic slit up the sides with ornamental hem, the chasuble 
full and limp, and a very narrow pall, the gloves and ring, the 
mitre and archiepiscopal crosier, make up a very valuable illus- 
tration of the costume of this period. In the famous MS. Royal 
2 B vii., the finest example extant of the skill of the draughtsmen 
of this period, other illustrations of clerical costume will be found 
drawn with freedom and spirit ; they usually show the bishops 
and priests in plain alb, plain dalmatic, and plain chasuble 
{e.g. at pp. 292,* 293 v.) But they are only drawn in outline 
with the pen, and not coloured. 

Of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the manuscripts, 
tombs, seals, and monumental brasses furnish us with many 
examples. There are several famous brasses of Flemish workman- 
ship, the productions of an artist who has been styled " the Cellini 
of the fourteenth century," which give us noble representations of 
the clerical costume of the date about 1360: e.g. one at Wensley 
church, in Yorkshire ; another at North Mimms, Hertfordshire ; 
and that of Abbot Delamere, at St. Alban's : in all these the 
chasuble, ornamented with the Y-shaped 
orphrey, is ample and limp, and falls in 
full and graceful folds, f 

We select an example (Fig. 5) from 
the monumental effigy of J. de Sheppy, 
Bishop of Rochester, who died A.D. 1360 ; 
it is engraved in the twenty-fifth volume 
of the ' ' Archseologia ; ' ' here the cha- 
suble is covered with embroidery. 

In the fifteenth century the chasuble 
continues of nearly the same form. 
Sometimes it has the Y-shaped orphrey, 
sometimes only an orphrey down the 
front, sometimes it is quite plain. Gra- 
dually it varied a little in shape, J being 
sometimes a little more pointed in front 
and behind, and cut a little narrower at 
the sides. 

In the sixteenth and following centu- 
ries, on the Continent, the material of 
which chasubles were made became more 
stiff; and, for the convenience of the 
wearer, it was necessary to cut them 
away at the sides, till, at length, they 
assumed the fiddle-back shape, viz. that 
of two pieces of embroidered material 
shaped like the body of a bass-viol, with 
broad straps to fasten them together 
at the' shoulders. 




Fig- 5- — 7- de Sheppy, 
Bishop of Rochester. 



At the Reformation no change was at first made among us in 
the ancient vestments,. which continued to be worn to the end of 
the reign of Henry VIII. § . 

On the accession of Edward VI., in the first Reformed Prayer 
Book, set forth in the second year of his reign, A.D. 1549, tneir 
use was confirmed, but a little simplified, : thus,_ it was ordered 
that the alb should be white, not coloured ; and that it should 
be worn plain, i.e. without the apparels or ornaments which 
had formerly been appended to its skirts and wrists. Their 
retention gave offence to Calvin, Bucer, and other foreign re- 
formers ; and, on the issue of the second Prayer Book of Ed- 
ward VI., in 1552, which was drawn up under these foreign 
influences, the rubric directed that they should be discontinued, 
and the surplice only be used. This second Prayer Book, how- 
ever, seems never to have got into general use. The Act of 



* Taken from Dr. Rock's " Church of our Fathers," vol. ii., p. ioo. 

+ Engraved in Waller's and Boutell's "Monumental Brasses." 

X There is a curious example, which seems to be of the earliest form of large 
circular pianeta, engraved by Mr. Haines, in his " Manual of Monumental Brasses" 
p. cxxxii., from the brass of Dr. John Sperhawke, of Hitchin, Herts, a.d. 1474. 

\ In 1543 Cranmer put forth a Rationale, in which he explained the meaning of 
the things used in divine service ; and, among them, of the vestments of the priest. 



Parliament authorising it was passed April 6, and the new book 
was to come into use on the Feast of All Saints following, i.e. 
November i . Three editions of the book were printed ; but, on 
September 27, any farther issue of those already printed was 
suspended by general Order in Council, and a royal mandate 
was sent to Cranmer on the subject of some proposed further 
modifications in the book.* 

In May of the same year the Commission for the Survey of 
Church Goods was issued, and the commissioners proceeded to 
seize church-plate and ornaments throughout the kingdom. 
They were directed "to leave in every church or chapel of common 
resort, one, two, or more chalices or caps, according to the 
multitude of the people ; and also such ornaments as by their 




Fig. 6. — Goodrich, Bishop of Ely. 

discretion shall seem requisite for the Divine service in every 
such place for the time." The Commissioners "were to use such 
sober and discreet manner of proceeding, that the Commission 
might go forward with as much quiet, and occasion as little of 
trouble and disquiet to the multitude, as might be, using to that 
end wise persuasion in all places of their sessions, as in 
respect of the place and disposition of the people may seem 
expedient ;"■ for the work they were set to do was not popular. 

The proceedings commenced at Westminster Abbey on the 9th 
of May, and continued during the year. We have before us tran- 
scripts of some of the inventories of church-ornaments given in by the 
churchwardens, and the assignments made of them by the Com- 
missioners for the county of Essex, which were done in October. 

* "The Annotated Prayer Book," p. xxxi. 
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.What is very remarkable is, that the Commissioners invariably 
assigned a chasuble or a cope for " the use of the church," "for 
the ministration," "for the ministration of divine service;" 
sometimes " a vestment with the apparels," which seems to 
mean the whole suit belonging to it; which also is meant by 
another phrase, " a vestment with deacon and subdeacon," i.e. 
the whole suit of vestments usually worn by the three ministers 
at the Eucharist. 

The monumental brass of Bishop Goodrich, of Ely (died A.D. 



1554) affords a good example of the full canonical vestments of 
the period (Fig. 6). He was consecrated bishop in 1534, the 
year of the repudiation of the Papal supremacy, and was, says 
his biographer, " a zealous forwarder of the Reformation." He 
is represented in the full ancient vestments, apparelled in alb, 
tunic, stole, dalmatic, a chasuble falling rather stiffly to a point 
a little below the knee, with embroidered hem, and stripe of 
embroidery down the front ; the costume is completed by a 
jewelled mitre and a pastoral staff. (To be continued.) 
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AMERICAN ART-MANUFACTURES. 



T N pursuance of our purpose to give illustrations of American 
* Art-Manufactures, we present above an engraving of a de- 
sign for a buffet, recently manufactured by Herter Brothers, of 
this city. It is constructed entirely of American white oak, all 



the carvings and interior fittings being of the same material. 
The carvings are in high relief, and executed with spirit and 
fidelity. The design may be thought by some persons to be 
over-elaborate, but it is exceedingly rich and varied in effect. 



